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The Berlin Conference 
* 


Mr. Suuster: We see the subject pretty much like this: The problem 
the collective security of the West became acute in 1950; it is now 
4. The efforts of the government and the peoples of the United 
tates to bring about that security have inevitably led to the problem of 
hat can be done to bring Germany also within the general framework 
if this arrangement. 

| Now we are about to embark upon a conference with the Russians. 
t seems to us that we should divide our attitudes into two parts: On the 
ne hand, we must be realistic. We must see that, so far as one is now 
ble to tell, the major Russian objective is to prevent the establishment 
if the collective security of the West. On the other hand, we may also 
e hopeful, and we may say that f it becomes possible to substitute for 
he collective security of the West not something vague but actually the 
ollective security of the world, then—and then only—would we be pre- 
ared to change our point of view. 


Mr. Mosety: I would like to add to that the point that for seven 
ears Britain, France, and the United States have been protecting the 
ee part of Germany—West Germany with the great majority of the 
serman people in it. We feel now that within the framework of an 
ternational agreement the West Germans themselves should con- 
tribute to that joint security. We feel that our security depends upon a 
irm alliance of the Atlantic world; that the security of France and 
britain does too and also that of West Germany. It is very hard for 
Americans to see why West Germans should not make a contribution 
oward this common security. The Soviet point of view is that this must 
lot happen by any means; that the European Defense Community 
aust be stopped, preferably by playing upon French fears, which I un- 
ferstand but think are no longer operative. And the Russians would 
tke to go beyond that and break up the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
ation. 

How does it look to you over there? 

) Mr. Hastincs: Well now, Monsieur Frederick, you better come in 
rom Paris. 
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Mr. Frepericx: I think that the question which all the French ask 
present is: Can we trust Germany? Have the Germans really change 
Will they misuse the armies which they will get? 

The French people, I believe, do not fear that the Germans may 
the armies against France. They rather fear, I think—and you mi 
realize this fear quite clearly—being involved in a possible Germé 
Russian war. | 

To give my position first, I would say that personally I would 
with France’s joining the European Defense Community but I am t 
ing to explain to you what the French position is at large. EDC is o 
one of the possible forms of German rearmament. I think that 
French would agree that the Germans have to bring some kind of ¢ 
tribution to European security in general. That seems to me q 
reasonable. But on the particular subject of the EDC, the constitue 
bodies of the state in France are all internally divided. By “constitu 
bodies” I mean not only the Parliament but each political party; 
army; the law; the finance officials. It is very characteristic that you c 
not call a man in France by knowing that he is a Leftist or a Righ 
but by the attitude which he will take toward the EDC. This is q 
quaint, but it is a fact. 

Speaking of the man in the street, I am sure that there is not 
Frenchman out of fifty who understands the technicalities of the pr 
lem, and I daresay that there is not one Frenchman out of twenty 
has ever read the draft treaties. What he gives are sentimental reaso 
feelings; or what comes from old rooted memories. I do not have 
explain it to you; you know it quite as well as I. 

To me the fundamental choice in France is not a technical choice 
it appears in the Parliamentary discussions. It is not even, I daresa 
choice for or against the EDC itself. It is for or against the super- 
supranational power. The real question which is put to the Fren 
which is asked the French at present, is this one: Is national sovereig 
something sacred which must be defended at any cost, or is it only 
least for Europe—an idol belonging to the past? Are we or are we 
in a historical era when independence cannot be defended except o 
continental scale? 

This is extremely hard to decide, and I think that this is at the bott 
of the question. All the technical discussions are only, well, what we 


the shadow of that. 


Mr. Hastines: Now you come in, Younger. 
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Mr. Youncer: Mr. Frederick has made very clear one point which it 

always important for Americans and Englishmen to keep in mind— 
aamely, that really we are asking France to take a much bigger decision 
about her own future national position than either of our countries is 
orepared to take itself. Therefore we ought to show a good deal of 
Satience as we watch the French attitude to the EDC developing. 

I agree with Mr. Shuster that we have this fundamental problem of 
rganizing the collective security of the West, which must sooner or 
ater, in some form or other, include Germany. But what I like most 
bout Mr. Shuster’s contribution was what he said about the alternative 
dossibility of collective security of the world. If I understood him right, 

€ was saying that we could only give up our plans for collective 
security of the West, which of course includes EDC, if we saw a pros- 
pect of a broader collective security. For, in other words, I take him to 
mean that, if there were some possibility of four-power agreement, he 
ould not necessarily stand pat on EDC and say that that must go for- 
rd whatever the Russians might offer in Berlin. If that is the Ameri- 
attitude, it is not far off mine. 
But what has worried me is that in everything which has led up to 
ese conferences it has always seemed that under American leadership 
the Western powers have taken the position that EDC has to go 
through, no matter what may come up. I just do not think that that 
dosition leaves room for genuine negotiation in Berlin at all. 


Mr. Boorusy: If I may chime in at this moment, I want to say, quite 
ankly, that I am opposed to EDC, and frankly in anything like its 
dresent form. It was designed to prevent an imminent Russian invasion 
of Western Europe by strengthening the Western defenses—the defenses 
xf NATO—with twelve German divisions. As such, it was little more 
than a “recruiting device” for those divisions, to quote Walter Lipp- 
mann’s words. Now that imminent threat is gone; and, that being the 
‘ase, I want to say that I oppose EDC for three reasons. First of all, 
yecause will it offshoot the European political community, the little 
federation? It is to my mind a monstrous distortion of the noble con- 
eption of European union as a whole. Secondly, because I am abso- 
utely convinced that no durable peace can be built on the basis of a 
‘earmed and divided Germany. And, thirdly, because if EDC is to go 
yn in its present projected form, there is not the slightest hope of any 
igreement with Russia. Therefore it is a waste of time to hold a con- 
erence at all. 
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Mr. Suusrer: May I comment on what has been said? I think that th 
position of the great majority of the American people is this: We sa 
certainly a prospect of world security would be most agreeable, but w 
are now in a mood to ask what evidence there is that any such securit 
is obtainable. At the moment there is none. It is true that there is a vas 
difference between the Russian note of November 3 and that of Noverr 
ber 27, but to proceed from language to fact is, as we unfortunatel 
know from postwar development, a great, long, tedious march. 

Now, then, I would like to add just a few things about our attitud 
toward EDC itself. It may not be the most valid form of organize 
defense. It is the one which Europe itself has seemed most heartily t 
desire. I think that the implications of Mr. Dulles’s speech were reall 
these: If now, since all that time has passed and so much has been ex 
pended on debate, Europe itself has come to the conclusion that what 
proposed is not very desirable, it may be necessary for the United State 
to rethink its position in these matters. That is, I submit, on the eve c 
what may be a great and a fearfully wearisome conference, a momer 
tous change. I think that it behooves us all to think it over very, ver 
carefully. 


Mr. Mostty: The Soviet leadership makes no bones in its propagand 
and its statements of its hostility to any sort of Western European an 
Atlantic world consolidation. This is their basic point of view. The 
want to go on building up their own bloc. There is no sign of a cuttin 
back of their basic military preparation. Then in one, two, or three yea 
from now, if they succeed in breaking Western Europe up into separat 
states without any organic tie among them, they will be able to reviy 
their pressure with far greater success. 

In the first two years after the war the Soviet government hoped t 
get control of all Germany. They hoped that American and Britis 
troops would be withdrawn and that they would be able, by exploitin 
the misery of the German people, to bring all Germany under the 
control. Then it is hard to say how long France and the Low Countri 
could have held out against this great pressure, not offset presumabl 
from the West. The American decision that we ought to remain i 
Europe in order to protect the defense of Western Europe was a turnin 
point. Since then the Soviet leadership has shifted its view and its mai 
effort to France. The uprising in East Germany last June showed tk 
Soviet leadership, if they did not know it before, that they had failed 
get the great bulk of the people of East Germany on their side. It cor 
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ivinced them that they cannot afford the risk of free elections in East 
lsermany. That would mean that that area would escape from their 
sontrol. So I see no prospect that the Soviet leadership will cooperate in 
any plan whatever for the unification of Germany except under Soviet 
ntrol. 


Mk. Bootusy: Then why hold a conference? 


Mr. Mosety: The first purpose of the Soviet government in a confer- 
2lce is to persuade the people in France to refuse the European Defense 
Community and, if possible, to go beyond that to shake the whole basis 
f NATO. 


Mk. Hastincs: What do you have to say to that, Monsieur Frederick? 
You ought to come in now. 


Mr. Freperick: I quite agree with the speaker. I think that the Rus- 
jans will not give anything in any case. Even if we in the West 
ccepted to drop the EDC, the Russians would be physically unable to 
ccept the conditions which would lead to a reintegration of Germany. 
{t is absolutely obvious—and we should all be in agreement on that 
ooint—that the free elections in East Germany would mean the wiping- 
ut of the Communists in East Germany, a fact which is, I think, much 
ore dangerous for the Russians. It means an outbreak of liberty in the 
ast of Europe. It means, you see, if I may say, an epidemic of liberty 
which would very probably reach Poland. This is a terrible risk for the 
Russians, and, trying to understand what they have in mind, I think 
shat they simply cannot accept this. So it is very immaterial whether we 
accept or not to drop the EDC in this case. 


Mr. Bootusy: Judging from the statements which have been made 
ap to now, I cannot see why either our American or our French friends 
hink that it is going to be anything but a most infernal waste of time to 
x0 to Berlin at all, because they both said, categorically, that there is 
fot the slightest hope of reaching any kind of agreement—even a small 
»ne—which might result in a relaxation of tension with Russia. 

As a Conservative member of Parliament I dissent from that most 
strongly. I think that there is a chance that the Russians might agree to 
ree elections in the whole of Germany as a prelude to the reunification 
of Germany provided the other questions, including German rearma- 
nent, were postponed until a treaty of peace should be negotiated with 
he new Germany at a later stage. There, I think, lies a considerable 
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hope; otherwise, I do not see what the point is of having this conference 
at all. ) 

I am more firmly convinced than ever that there is no road to perma 
nent peace in a divided Germany, in a divided Europe. The East Ger 
man revolt itself is proof of that; and the EDC, and its offshoot, the 
EPC, seek to perpetuate that division, both of East Germany and 5 
Europe. | 


Mr. Youncrr: I entirely indorse what Boothby has just said. It seem: 
to me that if we accept the argument which has just come from New 
York and which, rather to my surprise, seems to be indorsed in Paris 
then, quite frankly, the Western proposal for a conference in Berlin i: 
nothing more than a fraud on the public. 


Mr. Boorusy: That is right. 


Mr. Youncer: It has virtually been said that there is no chance what. 
ever of agreement, and in those circumstances I think that we would be 
much better not to go to the conference at all. It is perfectly true tha 
way back in 1950, when German rearmament was first proposed, mos 
of us felt then that there was no chance at that time of agreement, anc 
we accepted the EDC, which, in my view, represents a long-term divi 
sion of Europe, only because, as Boothby said, the military situation 
seemed then to be almost desperate, and we could not afford to wait 
But that situation has changed, and Mr. Dulles himself said that he wa: 
no longer primarily interested in twelve German divisions. Therefore i 
is not necessary for us at this time, as it were, to “cross the Rubicon’ 
and to say that, because we cannot get an agreement here and now, w 
must therefore deliberately divide Europe. We have the chance of wait 
ing. We ought to give ourselves the chance at diplomatic maneuver 
and we ought to show a bit more patience in the whole matter. 


Mr. Hastines: But is there much room for maneuver, though? Thi 
business of going to Berlin for a conference or going to wherever w 
settle upon with Russia with a view to a compromise, to a bargain, o 
to a surrender mutually on one side or the other, what room have w 


got? I would like you to say a word about that, Younger, before I as! 
America to come in. 


Mr. Youncer: Of course, one does not at the moment know whs 
possibilities will open up. But what I feel most strongly is that one o 
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e few things that perhaps we have got about which we could bargain 
the question of EDC. 


Mr. Boortusy: Yes. 


Mr. Youncer: If we chuck that overboard and say that we are not 
oing to bargain with that anyway, then what can we bargain about? 
Vhat can we offer the Russians in return for what we are demanding 
rom them? Let us make no mistake about it, what we are demanding 
rom them is that they should accept free elections in all Germany, 
vhich we know means that they lose the eastern zone. 


Mr. Boorusy: That is right. 
Mr. Youncer: We cannot expect to get that for nothing. 
Mr. Boorusy: I quite agree. 


Mr. Suuster: May I comment on what has been said as follows: We 
yould say, first of all, that we cannot bargain about EDC if we do not 
ave it. 


Mr. Youncer: I cannot agree with that. 


Mk. Suuster: In the first place, this latest maneuver of the Russians is 
med in such a way that the only practical or logical conclusion one 
an come to is this: It was designed so to befuddle French opinion that 
-would not be possible to secure ratification of the plan. If that is the 
atus quo when we go to a conference with the Russians, assuming that 
vere has not been a sudden change so that the present Kremlin is an 
rgan of sweetness, light, and all other virtues, it would seem to me to 
e catastrophic to suggest that we go to a conference about anything if, 
Mce more, we are in the same position we were in, in 1945, with nothing 
1 our hands and with all the cards in the Russian possession. At the 
ime time I concede, and very, very cheerfully, that the need for discus- 
on, diplomatic exchange, conference, remains permanent and that we 
yust always hope that sometime or other it will be possible to step 
ward collective security. But to say that we can move in that direction 
ithout being prepared ourselves to be strong seems to me to be the 
sight of folly. 

Mr. Mosety: The question has been asked in London as to whether 
¢ West is going to the Berlin conference with nothing to offer. I 
ould like to ask just what the Soviet government is likely to offer? 


Mr. Boornusy: To get out of East Germany. 
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Mr. Moszty: They are not going to offer to get out of East Germany 
that is their most valuable colony. | 


Mr. Bootusy: How do you know, if I may ask this question? We art 
now making hypothetical assertions. 


Mr. Moszty: No. I am making a prediction, and I think that I hav} 
the right to make a prediction. ) 


Mr. Boorusy: Then why go to a conference? 


Mr. Mosery: Because I think that we should demonstrate at the con} 
ference that the whole concept of EDC and NATO is a defensive 
concept; that we want to see all Germany have free elections but thai 
we have at no time suggested that we would use force to bring thi: 
about. | 

I think that we, as free countries, have the right to put forward anc 
defend the concept of free elections for any people, and the people ir 
East Germany have demonstrated their profound resentment of the 
type of tyranny which has been forced upon them and which is noy 
maintained by Soviet tommy-guns and tanks. Even the puppet regime 
in East Germany showed last June that it was not able to maintair 
order in its own territory without the intervention of Soviet armec 
force. This in itself would mean that the Soviet government cannot risl 
free elections in the area, because East Germany is one of the mos 
hostile areas in Europe and is eager to rejoin West Germany. 


Mr. Hastines: Mr. Mosely, are you in accord with those views? 
Mr. Mosgty: Which views? 
Mr. Hastines: The views just expressed? 


Mr. Mosgty: I am explaining the position of East Germany. That i 
not my view; that is the view of the people in East Germany as demor 
strated last June in many of the cities and villages of East German 
where the workers and peasants rose against the tyranny which hz 
been foisted on them. 


Mr. Youncer: It seems to me that these last interventions, with 
great deal of which I agree as a statement of fact, simply concern wh: 
we said before—that on your side you do not envisage any possibility « 
agreement at all. I think that it is perfectly right that the Wester 
powers have a right to go to Berlin to express their point of view, lik 
any party might do in a court of law, but surely that is not what 
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iplomatic conference is for. You have a right to do that, but the point 
f going there is to try to agree. 

| But I do not agree at all, you know, that we could only bargain on 
iDC if we have already got it finalized. It seems to me that it remains 
1 bargaining instrument precisely so long as it is standing over every- 
dody but is not yet implemented. The moment it is completed you can- 
1ot bargain about it any more. 


Mr. Mosety: In the West people have to evaluate both their hopes 
ind their fears before they decide what to do. In that sense I feel that 
2DC, like NATO, is an element of strong hope. 

' I remember, from my study of history, how Macedon made every 
fort to keep the Greek city-states disunited, so it could swallow them 
1p one by one. I wonder whether, in view of the shrinking of space 
oday, this is not the basic Soviet strategy and whether the Soviet leader- 
hip is not playing, with fair success but I believe without ultimate 
uccess, on the mutual resentments and memories and sentiments of the 
West European countries to keep them disunited, so that in one, two, 
ive, ten years from now they can take them one by one. 


| Mk. Suuster: What we find very difficult to understand is this: Cer- 
ainly, if there has been reason for hope in these past years it lay in the 
concept of a united Europe. I think that I may say, out of my own 
xperience, that nothing to young people in Western countries seemed 
1early so important or so exciting. Now, obviously, if there is going to 
ye a concept of a united Europe, there must somehow be included in it 
_concept of a legitimate and valid defense of the united Europe. To say 
hat we shall, in the hope of achieving something or other in Berlin, 
imply abandon everything which has seemed to us legitimate by way 
f anticipation of the future of Europe seems to me to be out of 
he question. 

I do, however, restate now my sincere conviction that we must always 
save the door open for hope even with Russia. 


Mr. Youncer: I would like to take a little encouragement from that 
ast phase. But I would like to say that, when you talk about united 
turope, that is not what EDC represents. 


Mr. Bootusy: No. 


Mr. Youncer: EDC represents divided Europe. No American seems 
) appreciate that properly. But it seems to me a quite decisive step to- 
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ward the recognition of the division of Europe, not the unity of Europe 
As Dr. Ernst Reuter, the mayor of Berlin, said just before he died, it 
really involved the recognition that the Russians were going to remai 
on the Elbe. So, really please do not appeal for a united Europe as < 
reason for pushing forward EDC. ) 


Mr. Boorusy: I would like to support that view, if I may. I have been 
in this movement for united Europe from the very beginning, one of 
the founding directors of the United Europe Movement. One of my 
objections to this EDC-EPC plan, a little federation, is that it accepts 
and would perpetuate the division of Europe. That is the one ni 
which I do not want. 


Mg. Mostty: I agree with Mr. Younger in London that the danger of 
an immediate Soviet invasion of Western Europe is not great at the 
moment. This is partly due to the building-up of NATO; it is partly 
due to the determination with which Britain, France, and the Unit 
States held on to West Berlin and its freedom in 1948-49; and it is 
partly due to the strong reaction of the people in West Germany against 
the threat of the Soviet advance. But this does not mean that we can 
afford to relax our efforts now. We ought to use a period of relative 
calm to strengthen the defenses of Western Europe to be ready for the 
greatly increased threat which will come in two, three, or four year: 
from now. This threat will be great when the Soviet government has 
built up its atomic and hydrogen power to cancel out the deterrent 
offered by the Western powers. 


Mr. Suusrer: Mosely, I agree with you. One cannot predict what i: 
going to happen at an international conference, but it does seem that 
one can assume that Russian policy will be pretty much what it ha: 
been to date. 

We have always agreed that West Germany would have to have som« 
kind of military force. The big problem before us is not even so muct 
the inclusion of Germany in EDC; it is, as the Soviet note itself say; 
explicitly, the weakening and removing of American military bases ir 
Europe and in the adjoining continents. I submit that if we acceptec 
that kind of solution for Western Europe, without getting from th 
Russians a magnificent package in return, we would be undoing every 
thing which had been accomplished since the dark days of 1945. 
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With the election results announced, the German parties are turning 
) the business of Cabinet-making’and election post-mortems. But the 
zal interest of the German elections now lies elsewhere, for it is argu- 
le that the victory which Dr. Adenauer has won may have the effect 
crystallising the confused and uncertain situation which has existed 
international politics during the last few months. Germany has 
ways been the crux of the relations between the Western Powers and 
e Soviet Union, and so long as nobody knew what would be the result 
the west German elections, so long as there was this major element 
€ uncertainty, discussion between the Western Powers and Russia was 
ound to remain tentative; until it was known which party would be 
power in western Germany, neither side could foresee what conces- 
‘ons it might have to make in any attempt at a settlement between east 
nd west. 
The Russians have made no effort to conceal their intense desire to see 
Yr. Adenauer turned out of office and the policy he has pursued repudi- 
ted. Mr. Dulles was scarcely more successful in concealing his intense 
sire to see Dr. Adenauer confirmed in office. Rarely indeed has an 
fection been so dominated by questions of foreign policy. Every other 
sue, including that of a planned economy versus free enterprise, has 
een dwarfed by the straightforward question: whether the people of 
restern Germany were prepared to back Dr. Adenauer’s policy of nego- 
ation with the Russians only within conditions laid down in advance; 
r whether they would be attracted by the Social Democrats’ argument 
vat the better way to deal with the Russians, and secure the reunifica- 
on of the eastern zone with western Germany, was by refusing to take 
p predetermined positions and by proclaiming a readiness to meet the 
ussians half way. To that question the people of western Germany 


*From a talk on the Home Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation (see The 
istener, September 17, 1953). 
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have given a surprisingly clear answer: Dr. Adenauer has scored | 
greater success than anyone thought likely, and this, taken togethe 
with the remarkable demonstrations of mid-June in the Soviet zon 
amounts to a major political defeat for the Russians and for the Co 
munist Government of eastern Germany. 

Nobody can yet say whether this setback to their hopes will aa 
the Russians more, or less, prepared to come to terms. The importa 
point is that they will now have to show more of the hand they ar 
prepared to play. Hints or half-promises of willingness to reach a 
agreement on Germany have not proved enough to reverse the directio: 
of west German policy. If those hints were something more than tact! 
cal manoeuvres designed to influence the German elections and ie i 
the unity of the west, if they are evidence of a real change of policy o: 
the part of the Russian Government, they will now have to be sug 
ported by more convincing proof than has so far been given of Russia’ 
willingness to make, as well as to demand, concessions. 

So far the Russians have refused to consider the conditions whie 
the Western Powers have laid down, in agreement with Dr. Adenaue: 
for reuniting the eastern and western zones of Germany and concluc 
ing a peace treaty with a united Germany. No doubt they have done s 
in the hope that after September 6 a new government might come int 
office in Bonn which would be more prepared to compromise. With the 
hope gone, the Russians will either have to raise their offer or be pr 
pared to see the consolidation of the Western Alliance, in one form c 
another, carried much further. The most important result of the Ge 
man elections is thus to put the Russians’ intentions to the test in a wa 
which they have hitherto been able to avoid. Dr. Adenauer is n« 
opposed to negotiations with the Russians, and as his statement imm 
diately before the elections showed, he recognises that the problem « 
Russian security has to be taken seriously. But he will now be le 
prepared than ever to abandon in advance his policy of alignment wit 
the west as part of the price for persuading the Russians to come to tk 
conference table. He has taken a long stride towards that position « 
strength from which alone he believes it is possible to negotiate wit 
Russia. 

No doubt Dr. Adenauer will now find the means to secure the fin 
ratification by western Germany of the treaty setting up a Europe< 
Defence Community. France, which took the initiative in proposir 
the plan for a European army, will then have to face the difficult pro 
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+m whether she is prepared to go through with it. In Paris, no less than 
Moscow, the result of the German elections poses awkward ques- 
ons. For, if the European Defence Community proves an abortive 
cheme, the alternative of including western Germany in the North 
itlantic Treaty Organisation is bound to be considered. And the argu- 
aents for such a course are likely to appear stronger, in American eyes 
least, after the west German electorate has given so convincing a 
emonstration of what the Germans call Bindnisfihighkeit—their eligi- 
ility as allies. In other words, the result of the German elections is 
ound to affect the balance of power within the Western Alliance no 
tss than between the Western Powers and Russia. For the contrast 
etween western Germany and a France still unhappily divided, or an 
taly where elections have led to the overthrow of Signor de Gasperi’s 
yovernment, is too obvious to be overlooked. In Washington, in partic- 
Jar, German credit will rise sharply. 

' Today Dr. Adenauer is in a stronger political position than any other 
zader among the Western Powers of continental Europe, and it is a 
olitical position backed by growing economic power, as anyone can 
2e who takes the trouble to drive from Diisseldorf to Dortmund by 
yay of the Ruhr Valley. Western Germany in 1953 is no longer recog- 
isable as the country which only five years ago was the industrial slum 
£ western Europe. Her recovery, although it began later, has been more 
apid than that of any other country in Europe. And the importance 
ttached to the west German elections in the world abroad is a measure 
f the extent to which Germany has again become a major factor in 
iternational politics. The result of the elections can only strengthen 
er claim to be a full partner in any association with the Western 
owers. ; 

So far, Dr. Adenauer has been content to place his views before the 
aree Western Powers and not to claim a place at any conference which 
rey may hold with the Russians to decide the future of Germany. But 
is authority to speak in the name of Germany is now greatly increased 
ed, with it, inevitably, the influence of German views on the policy of 
ye Western Powers. That is bound to be a disquieting prospect for 
qose who recall the attitude displayed by Germany in her relations 
vith other nations in the past, and the cost of two wars fought in order 
> destroy the threat of a German hegemony in Europe. The comfort- 
ble belief of 1945 that we had finished, once and for all, with the Ger- 
an problem, has not lasted long. Dr. Adenauer is certainly aware of 
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the mistrust that Germany has still to overcome and his policy, with ii 
emphasis upon European rather than national solutions of Germany, 
problems, has been deliberately directed to removing that distrust. D 
Adenauer is a man of seventy-seven, and there are others in German 
who have not forgotten the years when they lorded it over the re 
of Europe. , 

The present elections have been, in some way, reassuring, as tk 
Chancellor has been quick to point out. The campaign has been cos 
ducted in sober and orderly fashion; there has been an unusually hig 
poll and the result has been, in sharp contrast with the Italian election 
to strengthen the political centre, represented by Dr. Adenauer’s ow 
Christian Democratic Union, at the expense of the more extrem 
parties, both to the right and to the left. Incidentally, one of the reasor 
for the success of the Christian Democrats has been the energetic cam 
paign conducted by Protestant leaders in the north—a reminder thi 
the party draws its support not only from Catholic but also fros 
Protestant votes. | 

In Italy it was the Communists, the Monarchists, and the neo-Fascis 
who gained votes; in western Germany neither the Communists ne 
the neo-Nazis have won a single seat in the new Bundestag, while th 
right-wing parties of the Government Coalition—the Free Democrat 
Party and the German Party, both of which made a bid for ex-Nazi an 
Nationalist support—have lost votes to the Christian Democrats. Eve 
the new Refugee Party, with its powerful appeal to a refugee popul: 
tion amounting to nearly a quarter of the electorate, has secured le: 
than six per cent. of the votes. 

All this is to the good. Yet it would be unwise to conclude th: 
political radicalism or the appeal of nationalism are dead in German‘ 
There are obvious reasons why they have been less effective than w: 
feared this time. One is the remarkable recovery, both economic an 
political, which the Federal Republic has made in the past four year 
and which constituted the strongest possible argument for continuin 
with the existing Government and policy. The other is the wave « 
prosperity which has flowed over the country and which acts today, 
it did before 1930, as a check on the growth of political extremism. It 
worth remembering that it was not until the depression struck Ge 
many that Hitler was able to obtain a national hearing. 

These conditions, however, may not last, and even more to the poi 
is the fact that in the present division of Germany and in the loss | 
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‘oland and the Soviet Union of the territories beyond the Oder and 
\Neisse rivers, there is a question whose potential explosive force is 
preater even than the resentment against the Treaty of Versailles, which 
litler exploited with such effect. In the long run no German Govern- 


he next few years this is going to be a fact of growing importance in 
‘aternational politics. In Moscow, we may be sure, it is already fully 
*ppreciated, for it is difficult to believe that Russia would be able to 


efore the latent force of German nationalism builds up too great a 
fressure to be contained by a compromise. In Bonn both the danger 
nd the opportunity are recognised, but the answer lies with Moscow, 
d it cannot now be long delayed. With the German elections over, 
he time for political manoeuvring is past. In the near future we shall 


will be a momentous answer for us all. 
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